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TWO HISTORIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE* 

"Thanks to books, the dead appear to me as though they 
still lived. . . . Everything decays and falls into dust by the 
force of time .... and the glory of the world would be buried 
in oblivion had not God as a remedy conferred on mortal man 
the benefit of books. . . . Books are the great masters that in- 
struct us without rods or ferules, without reprimand or anger, 
without the solemnity of the gown or the expense of lessons. 
Go to them, you will not find them asleep: if you err, no scold- 
ing on their part: if you are ignorant, no mocking laughter." 
So wrote old Richard de Bury, nearly six hundred years ago. 
And his simple eloquence so appeals to us that we would 
not forget his words when we study the great story of our 
literature. 

This story is presented to us anew many times and in many 
forms in these days : one wishes that the study of books were as 
well assured as the study about them. But the two histories of 
English literature here to be discussed, differing in other re- 
spects, are at least alike in that each is designed to provoke or 
to encourage actual study of the authors whose lives and works 
supply material for the critic. The two differ, first, in size and 
scope. Andrew Lang's History of English Literature is a com- 
pact volume of nearly seven hundred pages, while Mr. Metcalfs 
fills about four hundred and fifty. At first this would seem to 
show that very much less detail and fewer authors find place in 
the latter. But not only has the special purpose and individual 
taste of each writer disturbed the simple arithmetical ratio, but 
a significant addition to Andrew Lang's book has come still 
nearer to actually equalizing the space at the disposal of the 
two writers ; for he includes in English literature all Americans 
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who have by common consent won a place in greater literature. 
One is pleased and surprised — yet why? — to encounter Frank- 
lin, who sought to fashion his style on Addison ; and Irving, who 
carried on the tradition ; and Hawthorne, Cooper, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and Brockden Brown, and Poe. One will even discover 
that these "cousins" who are at last admitted into the family 
circle are treated, not grudgingly, but with a generosity that may 
sometimes pass discretion : Hawthorne is given almost as much 
space as Macaulay, and Lowell more than Shelley. Heretofore 
American writers, if mentioned at all in a text on English liter- 
ature, have been relegated to a sort of out-house, a pent-house 
or temporary shed hastily erected at the end of the volume of 
such materials as happened to lie at hand. One sees in Mr. 
Lang's method, where, for example, Brown is among "later 
Georgian novelists", between Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen, 
and Cooper just after Scott, not generosity but good judgment 
and simple justice; and one might well take this fact alone as 
characteristic of the catholic taste and forward-looking view of 
his book. If one should subtract from the total of his pages 
the sum of those devoted to American authors, the dispro- 
portion between his book and Mr. Metcalt's will not seem so 
great. 

But the books differ in matters more vital than these. Mr. 
Metcalf is clearly writing a book for class use; he selects his 
authors and his facts about them with that purpose in mind ; and 
he endeavors always to treat his subject so as to convey clearly 
the well-established facts and criticisms to minds not equipped 
with a wide knowledge either of the literature he is expounding or 
of any other literature. His book is well designed as a manual 
of literature ; it is instructive where the other is informing. In 
many places this contrast is most marked; other examples may 
refer to his direct, plain summary of facts about Southey, all 
that is necessary for the student to know, but all told without 
obtruding his own personality, and in contrast cull but one 
sentence from Andrew Lang's delightfully fine appreciation of 
Southey: "On entering Balliol College, Oxford (1792), he de- 
clared himself a rebel, wearing his hair long, as becomes men of 
genius, while women of genius commonly wear their hair short." 
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Somewhat beside the question, doubtless, this matter of the hair, 
but nevertheless a concession one gladly makes to "the gayety 
of nations." 

Andrew Lang's book, in the nature of things, shows far more 
of the personal taste of the author; he is a free-lance in litera- 
ture, not by any means intent upon silly iconoclasm, but per- 
fectly free to judge as he feels without thought of the student, 
and free to digress, or to disagree with accepted traditions. 
Sometimes this free-lance method leads him, one judges, into 
humoring his own fancy to the detriment of the whole impres- 
sion. As an illustration, one can detect the specialist in folk- 
lore in his appending to the mention of Widsith an imaginative 
account of one of the stories Widsith might have told, a story 
of Aelfwine and his queen, Rosamund, upon which he remarks : 
"This makes a noble tragic song, but the story is only a form of 
a much older Greek tale which Herodotus, one thousand years 
earlier, tells of King Candaules of Lydia", etc. All of which 
may be interesting to the reader informed as Lang was about 
many literatures, or may suggest the mere pedantry of the 
author, but would surely tend to confuse the undergraduate mind. 
The same store of learning is at other times drawn upon more 
appropriately, as when, in a chapter on popular poetry, ballads, 
Lang condenses in small print an admirable outline of the inter- 
esting special facts about the origins of popular poetry such as 
few besides himself were so well equipped to give, embracing as 
it does facts about such poetry in Australia, Africa, and America, 
as well as Britain. To this he devotes four pages, against Met- 
calf's one: but it should be remarked that the present writer 
feels Metcalf's judgment is better, for there has been a tendency 
to overestimate the importance of the ballad, not as a form in 
itself, but as of significant influence on literature. But it is not 
merely in displaying his love of folk-lore that Lang's personal 
taste sometimes misleads him. One cannot pass by his scant 
and slighting notice of Shelley. The brief account of Shelley's 
life is hostile in tone; and the scant criticism is best represented 
by the three lines he gives to "Prometheus Unbound": "The 
polemics of 'Prometheus Unbound' against the world as it is, 
and in favor of suffering and oppressed humanity, lost them- 
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selves, the contradictions vanished unreconciled in the music of 
the immortal lyrics." Such a treatment of this noble poem, a 
work which Metcalf rightly calls "one of the most splendid cre- 
ations of the human mind", is more than unsatisfactory, it is 
offensive in a book purporting to furnish its readers a broad and 
just view of English literature. 

Both books are to be commended for the fullness of detail, 
and for care in matters of fact. Indeed, though Lang is writing 
rather for the general reader than for the classroom, he has 
taken great pains to give all necessary apparatus in the way of 
dates and biographical facts correctly and from the best sources. 
As a test, one hardly knows a better way than to compare these 
two writers in what they have to say of Shakespeare. Metcalf's 
summary of the life of Shakespeare is just what one wants, and 
it includes, with doubtless a touch of patriotic pride, the new 
facts added by Professor Wallace, which Lang ignores ; and the 
arrangement of the discussion about the plays (a complete list 
of which is not given) is orderly and most effective for clearness. 
Lang is here far less methodical. It is a pleasure to find both 
agreed in clear expression against the misdirected efforts to 
identify the dramatist with his characters; as Metcalf puts it, 
"There could hardly be a more futile undertaking .... than 
to construct either a political or a religious creed for a great 
dramatist like Shakespeare out of the speeches of his charac- 
ters"; .... or as Lang says, "Brutus appears as the virtuous 

and irresolute man It does not follow that Shakespeare 

himself was irresolute." 

In summary, we can safely commend Mr. Metcalf's volume as 
well written, clear in arrangement, and provided with all neces- 
sary apparatus that should accompany a usable textbook. 
Partly because of lack of space, and partly for other reasons 
which we recognize as valid in a book of this kind, he omits 
many writers included by Lang — such as Bale, Mrs. Behn, 
Gilbert Burnet, Aytoun, Sir John Davies, Hobbes, Hume, Knox, 
and Locke. The charm of Andrew Lang's book is in its style, 
rich and humorous, and in the sense one gets of a chat about 
English writers with a scholar whose mind is overflowing with 
the literatures of other times and other lands. His allusions 
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are delightful, if you can catch them, illuminating the sober facts 
of biography or the mass of serious formal criticism, as when he 
says, in characteristic fashion : " Longfellow, like the enemy of 
Bonaparte mentioned by Heine, was 'still a professor' till 1854, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Lowell." 

Pierce Butler. 
Sophie Newcomb College. 



